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LETTER * h 



INTRODUCTION. 



^ • The following Letters have for their principal 
. subject the best means of improving the condition of 
tiie great mass of the people. The increase of their 
happiness is the proper end of all human laws and 
institutions, and to it^ theiiefore> they ought all to be 
subservient. Tried by this test ours will be found 
to be grievously defective. It is matter of melan- 
choly notoriety, that there exists within our borders a 

^ great deal of suffering and a great deal of vice ; and 

it is equally painful and alarming to reflect, that this 
deplorable state of things is daily becoming worse. 

\ We bear of men Uving through our cheerless winters 
% * i^n five shillings a week, and we hear without much 
astonishment of discontent and reckless insubordina- 
tion. We perceive that the evils under which society 
labours have increased mthin our recollection, and 
we believe that they will continue to increase. Under 
these acknowledged circumstances, it becomes every 
body's duty to contribute as much as he can to the 
removal or mit^tion of these evils; and any man 
who has a plausible scheme to suggest, is entitled not 
only to a candid, but to an indulgent hearing. 



In the first place^ then, what is the present state of 
the labourers in agriculture? The average rate of 
wages throughout the county can scarcely exceed ten 
shillings a week ; and out of it, a man has to keep a 
wife, and commonly three or four children. After de- 
ducting Is. 6d. or 2s. for rent, and something for 
clothes, there will remain about Is. 3d. a head to 
supply the family through the week with food and 
firing ; and the consequence is, that to say nothing of 
the comforts of life, there are multitudes who have 
not, or have hardly, bread enough to eat. But if this 
be the case with a man in regular employment, what 
becomes of him who cannot get work ? He obtains, 
perhaps (and perhaps not,) fix>m the parish, as much 
es the gaol allowance of bread, and he necessarily 
ceases to be industrious, when his industry ceases to 
be productive. The overseer soon comes to look on 
him with aversion, and Jfco treat him harshly, after 
which he cannot long continue to be respectlul ; and if 
despair produce in him its usual effects, he will gra- 
dually acquire the habit of escaping firom its gripe by 
plunging into any temporary grq^tification within reach, 
and so lose the restraints of prudence and morality. 
Thus he who began by being miserable, ends in being 
vicious, he becomes what is called a loose, bad 
fellow ; and then commences the reaction of the bad 
upon the good. Wages are so low, that if the loose 
fellow is to be kept from starving, he must have given 
him as much food as the industrious labourer can 
obtain; then this latter feels it a grievance to be 
obliged to toil early and late for the same recompense 
as a parish pauper gets for doing nothing ; his place 
becomes of no value to him, and thus the authority of 
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the master and the gratitude of the servant decay and 
perish together. 

Such is the actual state of a considerable number of 
the agricultural labourers in Hertfordshire. The next 
step in this downward progression seems likely to 
bring us to a point of great danger and difl&culty — so 
great, indeed, that the firmest minds can scarcely 
contemplate it without misgiving. Specific remedies 
may not exist, but palliatives certainly do, and are 
within our power ; and if we neglect to apply them, 
severe will be the punishment on us and on our 
children. 

The proximate cause of the ndschief is the want of 
sufficient employment for the people ; and as far aa 
concerns agricultural labourers, the disproportion 
between the numbers of the people and the quantity 
of employment, seems daily to be getting greater and 
greater. It is notorious that the population is increas- 
ing fast. According to the returns made. to Govern- 
ment, the population of Hertfordshire has increased 
during the present century by about fourteen per 
cent, in ten years; and I have stated in the table 
below the actual numbers during the last thirty years, 
and also the numbers at which we shall arrive in the 
next, supposing the same rate of increase to be maan- 
tained -.-^ 



In 1801 .... 97,500 


In 1841 


.... 163,400 


1811 111,600 


1851 


.... 186,200 


1821 129,700 


1861 


.... 212,300 


1831 .... 143,300 







Having already got a great many more than we 
know how either to feed or employ, we shall have an 
addition of more than two thousand every year. In 



thirty years time our increase will have amounted to 
seventy thousand souls! I have never heard any 
scheme suggested for providing a proportionate in 
crease of employment ; on the contrary, it is plain that 
tiiere are causes in operation the tendency of which is 
to lessen still further the demand for agricultural 
labour. Every improvement in machinery will do so. 
Whoever shall invent a dibbling machine or a mow- 
ing machine, will throw numbers out of work. When- 
ever steam shall be successfully applied to ploughing, 
the work will be done in a quarter of the time, and 
with a quarter of the men ; and, to all appearance, 
these dangers are neither small nor distant. No man 
who has paid attention to. the subject would be sur- 
prised to hear to-morrow that either of these things 
had actually been accomplished ; they will happen as 
surely as the winter solstice, l^ough I think not quite 
so soon. Seeing, then, that foul weather is manifestly 
approaching, it becomes us a;ll to join in making such 
preparation for it as ^e nature of the case will admit. 
Whether or not, with all our courage and seamanship, 
we shall be able to ride out the storm in safety, can 
be- proved only by the event ; but I protest against, 
and deprecate in the most earnest manner, that spirit 
of lethargic indifference which appears to possess «o 
many amongst us. People seem to contemplate the 
coming of extraordinary events with a kind of stupid 
incredulity, arising not at all from want of evidence 
that the events are really at hand, but from a sort of 
inability to open their minds wide enough to receive 
them : but Ais is not the way in which dangere are to 
be shunned, or difficulties surmounted ; the fire will 
nol « go out of itself,'' whatever Sir Abel Handy ma;y 



say ; but though it be every man's duty to exert him- 
self in his station towaards averting the impending 
crisis, it is in a more peculiar manner the business of 
the landed proprietors; they certainly stand in the 
gap ; they pay three-fourths of the poor's rate, and 
their rents will be the first points to be flooded by the 
risdng tide of pauperism. Indeed I have heard it 
publicly stated, on high authority in this county, that 
if the numbers of the people continue to increase for 
only iive-and-twenty years more at the same rate as 
they have done tat thirty years past, the pQ<»r's rate 
will swallow up the whole rent of the land. 

LETTER II. 

AG9lC\JhTVnAh SCHOOLS. 

At the outset of this inquiry, it may be as well to 
premise that I contemplate no sudden cure of the evils 
which afflict us, and I presume that they would not 
have been permitted to attain their present height, if 
there had existed among us any political El Hakim 
who could remove them with a touch of his talisman. 
If the disorder lie where I think it does, it is to be 
combated only by tite introduction of good InedtutiiHis, 
which must necessarily be slow of growth. There is 
no sticking up a forest in a single year, (unless, in- 
deed, we had the assistance of Sir Henry Steuart of 
Allanton ;) and if this be true, we ought to lose no time 
in beginning to plant, that in due season we may have 
shade and shelter. Let us begin by stating the evil, 
and then proceed to inquire for the remedy. The 
evil is, that a large proportion of the labouring classes 
di this county are unable to procure a comfortable 
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subsistence for themselves and their families ; — this is 
the original disorder, from which, as it usually hap- 
pens, many others have sprung. The ability of the 
labourers to sustain their families in comfort, depends 
on the rate of wages ; on the other resources besides 
wages which may be made available, and on their moral 
and intellectual qualities. I propose to take these inci- 
dents one at a time, and to begin with the rate of 
wages. That depends, as all the world knows, upon 
the proportion between the number of labourers and 
the demand for their services ; and we shall contri- 
bute towards the object in view by either increasing 
the quantity of employment or diminishing the number 
of the people. The only motive which can induce a 
farmer permanently to employ labourers, is the hope 
of making profit of their labour. If he could employ 
more men profitably to himself, it is to be presumed 
that he would do so. Now, I understand it to be the 
opinion of all men qualified to judge, that a great 
proportion, if not the whole of the labourers of the 
country, might be profitably employed upon the land, 
if the farmers were possessed of sufficient skill and 
capital for the purpose. The chain of reasoning here 
used, is short and simple, and I think the conclusion 
is irresistible. The condition of the people will be 
improved when they can get more work, — ^but they 
will get more work when the farmers have more skill 
and capital ; therefore, th^e way to improve the con- 
dition of the' people ia to increase the skill and 
capital of the farmers. Now, I conceive that their 
skill may be indefinitely increased by a due acquaint- 
ance with the physical sciences, and that adequate 
funds for carrying on any system of husbandry would 



flow from the introductioii of the Scottish mode <>f 
banking. 

And here, again, I have to protest against being con* 
sidered so visionary as to expect any sudden chaDge 
from these measures. Whoever supposes that he can 
teach chemistry or any other science to grown men 
imagines a vain thing ; few people leani any thing that 
requires study after they are twenty, and of all classes 
of men, farmers are the least liable to the charge of 
seeking after new things. In common with almost 
every branch of knowledge, the sciences are best taught 
in youth; the proposal, therefore, is, that schools 
should be established in this county, at which &rmers' 
sons may be taught the elements of the physical 
sciences — ^for example, chemistry, botany, the anatomy 
and diseases of cattle, and the habits of the more 
destructive in^ta-pot by any means with a view to 
supersede the practical knowledge which now ocmducts 
the agriculture of the country, but to be used in addl* 
tion and in subordination to it. 

There would be no difficulty in carrying this scheme 
into execution, if its utility were generally perceived. 
Farmers' sons go to school as it is, and the alteration 
would consist in differently employing their time whilst 
they are there — ^in teaching them something usefol, 
instead of the contemptible trash which is sometimes 
Signified with the name of learning* There is nothing 
formidable about it ; neither the time nor the expense 
need be much ineieased, and the practical benefits 
resulting from it would be immense. It would require 
a volume to do justice to the subject; but, narrow as 
my limits are, I will endeavour to suggest a few of the 
more obvious advantages. And first, with regard to 
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chemistry: — The fertility of every soil ia mainly de- 
pendent on the ingredients of which it is composed, 
and on the proportions in which they are mixed. To 
kam, therefore, what these ingredients are, and in 
what proportions they exist, must be the first object of 
him who would remedy any thing amiss in them. 
Now, with the assistance of chemistry, this knowledge 
may be always attained with ease and certainty ; and 
in no other way that I am aware of. And, supposing 
a boy to have been taught at school what are the in- 
gredients which constitute the most fertile soils, the 
best possible mode of treating any given soil will at 
(Mice be apparent to him, from a comparison of its 
ingredients with what may be called the standard of 
fi^Ety ; — ^that which is in excess must be taken away, 
and that which is in deficiency must be supplied. 
As for any supposed difficulty in the case, can any 
^ng on earth be easier than to observe whether' 
a mixture turns red or green on the application of a 
test, — ^whether or not it effervesces with an add, — 
whether it buriis when heated, — and what weight is 
tost by heat ? The knowledge sought would commonly 
be attained by some such simple means as taking an 
ounce of earth from three or four different parts of the 
field, mixing them with water in as many wine glasses, 
and pouriBg a few drops of various acids and alkalis 
iq)on them. Soils are sometimes rendered barren by 
the presence of some acid in them,^ — ^the knowledge of 
this fact is arrived at by pouring half a dozen drops of 
any blue vegetable infiiaion upon the water in which 
they are mixed, which in that case will turn red ; and 
tiie.cure is obvious and certain — -namely, dressing with 
cpick lime, which will combii)^ with and neiltralisu^^ 
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the Add. A notable instance of mistake and loss 
occasioned by the want of this elementaiy knowledge, 
eocorred in the neighbourhood of Doncaster, where 
the fanners incautiously dressed their land with lime 
6om a neighbouring hill which contained a large 
proportion of magnesia. Their crops were spoiled 
at a great expense, the which might all have been 
saved by an acquaintance with chemical tests. But 
though these insulated mistakes are mortifying enough^ 
they do not affect the general agriculture of the kingdom 
in a way to be at all compared with the daily and 
bourly waste of manure, arising from its not being laid 
on in its most efficient state. Mr* Coke, of Norfolk, 
says, his manure goes twice as far as it used to do, since 
he has taken care not to let it ferment too much. The 
point at which the fermentation has gone far enough, is 
indicated by chemistry in a manner beautiful from its \ 
simplicity. Moisten a piece of paper with muriatic 
add, and hold it over the steam arising from the dung- 
hill; if, on touching the paper, the fumes become 
white and dense, you may be sure that the decompo- 
sition is going too fai*, because this appearance indicates 
the disengagement of volatile alkali, which is one of 
the most valuable elements of the manure. The mode 
^f making a complete analysis of the soil is certainly 
not quite so simple as this, but it is easily learnt, and 
would be frequently necessary, in order to show the 
proportions in which the several ingredients existed in 
it. The apparatus necessary for these experiments is 
neither large nor expensive : — a few wine glasses, a 
Wedgewood pe8deandmcrtar,atestbox, some Hessian 
crucibles and evaporating dishes, a lamp, half a dozen 
%Um bottles^ and a.quire of blotting paper. With the 
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gssistance of these implemeiits aad a little elementary 
chemical knowledge, the best possible mode of reclaim* 
ing every acre of waste and barren land in the kingdom 
may be known with certainly to the possessor ; and that 
would be something to a kingdom which contains mil* 
Uons of acres of waste land, and myriads of idle men 
with hungry families. And what possible objection 
can be raised to the introduction of knowledgt so ex^ 
tensively usefiil ? I know there is a prejudice not unna- 
tural against what is called book leaming> because the 
pedantic and unskilful application of principles derived 
from books has often led its possessors into ludicrous 
mistakes ; but let it be observed that these mistakes^ as 
well as all others, must have arisen, not from know- 
ledge, but from the want of it. The objections, what- 
ever they are, lie as strongly against using a watch or 
a weatherglass, a thermometer or an almanack, which, 
no doubt, were all called newfangled things when they 
were first introduced ; but it is wasting time to arguQ 
any thing so plain, 

LETTER III. 

AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS, 

If chemistry occupy the first place among the pbysi* 
cal sciences in practical value to agriculture, I tlunk 
^e second is due to botany— or more correctly,t7^e^0Me 
pliysiology. Plants which it is the farmer's principal 
business to rear, consist of various organs, each exer^ 
cising peculiar functions : and if any of tibem become 
disordered or deranged, the plant will be unhealthy. 
Now, vegetable physiology professes to give an account 
pf those organs and their funotiona,?— to in&nn us wh»t 
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It is that causes the seed to gerniinate, — ^what sahetanees 
are taken up by the roots, — ^what circumstances they 
arp which cause the roots to imbibe freely, — ^what 
change the sap undergoes in the leaves, — ^whatwill 
hasten the ripening of the seed, — and by what means 
new varieties of plants are to be obtained. The prac- 
tical applications of this knowledge are innumerable/ 
but J have not space to mention more than one or two. 
Perhaps the chief secret in farming is to know how to 
make manure go as far as possible. Now, it may 
either itself furnish the elements of the food taken iix 
by the roots or leaves of the plant, or it may somehow 
or other stimulate it to take in its appropriate food 
(whatever that may be) more copiously. When vege- 
table physiology and chemistry shall have mastered 
the subjects, we shall probably perceive that much 
of what we now lay on land, (in the state in which it 
is now laid on,) is useless or injurious ; — ^precisely as 
in me^cine, it has recently been discovered that all 
the virtue of Peruvian bark lies in a very small part 
of it, called the quinine ; and that though the fever 
was cured by the grain of quinine, yet the stomach 
had to suffer the inconvenience of the ounce of saw- 
dust with which it was mixed. There are lands in 
India which bear crops for an indefinite period with- 
out manure ; and if any body thinks it impossible that 
our lands should be made to do so, I beg to ask, why ? 
In the two sciences rf chemistry and botany com- 
bined, we have also the means of causing seeds to 
genninate and grow much more rapidly than by the 
eommon way; and we possess the power (thanks to 
Mr. Knight) of obtaining new and improved varieties 
•four cultivated plants, by imimgnathig the ovarium 

c 
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pCone indiyidua][ plant with, thei pollen of another — % 
(qrossJA^ the breed as it wei:e.) In this way Mr. 
Kiu^t and others have obtajin^d excellent varieties of 
iQ^jT of our fruits and vegetables. Now^ if by the 
discovery of earlier varietiesi and by hastening their 
germination and growth we could get our first crops 
to ripen a few weeks earlier, we might systematically 
hay^ t^Q cropx every ^ yeaar^ to the incalculable increase 
<^ the wealth and resources of the kingdom. 

JSaitamolc^ is anotheriirvery important and much 
neglected branch of science. If it were possible to 
ascertain the amount of mischief done by insects in a 
yeai;, we should set a juster value on the knowledge 
of the means of destroyini^ them. Flies, grubs, slugs, 
weevils, wire- worms, maggpts,. "the caterpillar, the 
qauker-worm, and the palmer- worm ; " — the very 
anmxier^tion. of them is terrific. It is firequently easy, 
to. destroy them in one state, or at one season, and not 
ao at anpther: we ought, therefore, to know them 
Hnder all their changes, and to be ac^ua^nted witli 
their place and mode of existence at all seasons of the. 
year* Most insect^ pass through four stages — the egg, 
tjxe larva, tiie chrysalis, and the imago. The larya or 
c^e^iUar state is that in. which it is most destnu^tive ; 
l^ut.if we k^ew where to find: the chrysalis in tlie 
winter or how to recognize the im^go or butterfly in 
die spru^ before it had deposited it? eggs, we m^bt 
Qx^temin^te the parmts with ease» whereas their mul- 
titudinous pr<;|9e»^ are too strong for us. This, species 
of waj&re has. actually beeii adopted. with, great suc- 
cess, by Mr, P. Muagray% near. Edinburgh. Bpysi 
ywvild be k^fisi eoQi^kjboth ta acquire. tUa ]s%Qyrfedge 
«ft4: tP .BTO^B^ iteprcK^FMor allibQy% \mi^ ti^ «flsm 
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of destructiveness. At the proper season let flfem 
collect every species of caterpillar ahd chrysali* they 
can .find, and preserve them till they turn into butter- 
flies, and they would meet with facta the most instruc*- 
tive and entertaining. Tlie grub which preys on the 
roots of grass is the larva of the cockchafer; the wire* 
worm is the progeny of a small beetle, called the 
Elator Segetis. For the fullest particulars on this 
subject I refer the reader to Ktrht/ cmd Spence's Shtto- 
tnohcfyy a work full of science, and fit the same ^MJe as 
amusing as a faby tale. 

The Structuhb and Diseases ot Cattle. — \c^ 
cording to Mr. Colquhoun^s estimate, there wfere,'as 
long ago as 1812, in the United Kittgdom, one millioil 
eight hundred thousand horses, ten million horned 
cattle, and forty-two million sheep and lambs. There 
are no tables published of sickness and mortality ^mong 
cattle, but out of fifiy-ftree millions th^ dei^hs from 
disease must amount to a great number in the course 
of a year ; and it cannot be doubted that many of 
them might be preserved, 2" those who twid tbem had 
a more accurtite knowledge of the causes ahd mod^ of 
treatment of their diseases. 'Hie men who have the 
immediate care of the horses, cows, and sheep t)h a 
farm, for the most part know absolutely nothing about 
the matter, and, generally speaking, the vet«inar^ 
surgeons know as little, although we certainly have in 
this neighbourhood eminent instances to the contrary. 
If any thing ails a horse, and the doctor is sent for, 
the answer not mffreqtiently is, that he cannot come 
that night hiinself, but he has sent the horse a drink, 
and will catt in the morning. The drink is commonly 
Dafly s EHxir, and if the disorder happens to be what 
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is very frequent, namely, an inflammation of some of 
the viscera, the chances are that the horse will die of 
the remedy, for when the doctor and the disease com- 
bine, there are two to one against the patient. The 
farmer, therefore, should understand the subject him- 
self; a little knowledge might save him many a 
valuable animal; and besides, it frequentiy happens 
that the remedy, to be effectual, must be prompt^ and 
that the beast will die before you can fetch the doctor, 
even supposing him to be worth fetching. 

As I proposed to give a sample only, and not a 
catalogue, of the sciences, useful to agriculture, per- 
haps the foregoing may suffice, and I may omit the 
consideration of meteorology, mechanics, geology, &c. 
from which as pregnant instances might be drawn. 
But, besides the particular facts learnt at school in a 
course of education such as I have proposed, the 
boys would get a facility and a taste for inquiring 
fmther ; they would get a desire for knowledge, and a 
habit of reading, by which the stock of knowledge once 
acquired would be preserved, and additions to it 
would be continually made. A demand would arise 
for publications detailing the daily discoveries in 
science. If a new and useful vegetable were found in 
any quarter of the globe, on the Swan River, the 
Orange River, or the La Plata, it would be known in 
Hertfordshire in six months, and might be grown in 
Hertfordshire in twelve. It is estimated by a writer 
in the Quarterly Review (vol, xxxvi. p. 396.) that the 
introduction of the turnip into England has increased 
the annual value of our agricultural produce by as 
much as would pay the interest of the national debt ; 
and, moreover, discoveries, when made, would difiuse 
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thefiasetr^ at a somewhat quicker pace than in times 
past. I'otatoes were brought into Irela&d aboat the 
year 1610, and they 6Ad not arrive at Cantire, in 
Scotland^ where the m^ is sandy, aiid where ^MTf 
have since succeeded very weH, in less thdn a centory 
and a half. It took the same vegetable forty years to 
travel from Lan^a^ire to the ileighbourhood of 
London. This rate of progression could not exist with 
a race of farmers educated after the fashion here sug- 
gested. Such education would also protect the mind 
from the inroads of many senseless prejudices. Bi^- 
ley, an agriculturist, famous in his generation, used to 
account tor the blight in corn, by saying it was occa- 
doned by insects which came from Nova Zemb]% 
** where the eokl is intense enough to (five Itfe to Aese. 
small creatures J * This is merely laughable^ but there ai^ 
few prejudices which are not mischievous as welk In 
the Parmer's CkUendeCr, p. 155^ it is stated, that in some 
parts chalk-stone surfaces afe chalked and limed^ and 
in others, lime is laid upon burning ^ftnds as a cooler. 
And at p. 1^, the author says it was the pknl ci the 
late Mr. Bakewell to dry his dung to Ae ineness of m 
{Nlnch of snuff, which plan he had ever thought absurd 
and unprofitable in the ^xtregsf^, and I believe uy 
readers will be .much of the saipe way of thinking. 

If, by the oombined operation of all these mea^e, 
the produo^ <^ our land can be increased in Hhe piV>' 
portion ^ thi*^ budiiels of wheat ta an acre, the land* 
loKi's rent will be doubled, for he doles not get mote 
than the price oS tlfifefe bushels now upon an average. 

Many of these improvements would require the out- 
lay of a larger ci^taL which an amended banking 
system would certainly supply; and, in my next 
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letter, therefore, I propose to shew how, by these taesaSf 
the farmerB may be accommodated with what is often 
called the sinews of war, but which might, witib eqnal 
propriety, be called the sinews of peace^ for it is often 
rery difficult to keep the peace without it. 

LETTER IV. 

SCOTTISH BANKS. 

The thing to be accomplished is, to furnish capital 
to those fanners who may be in a condition to employ 
it profitably. For effecting which purpose, it appears 
to me that a good system of banking supplies an 
expedient perfectly practicable and efficient. The 
system used in Scotland is, in my estimation, a model 
of what such a thing ought to be, and, I therefore, pro- 
ceed to describe it. The following account is taken 
principally from an excellent article on that subject, 
in the 42d volume of the Quarterly Review : — 

In the year 1826 there were in Scotland thirty-two 
banks. The National Bank had one thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight partners; the Commercial Bank 
had five hundred and twenty-one ; and the Aberdeen 
Town and Country Bank, four hundred and forty-six. 
Of the remaining banks, there were three in which 
the number of partners exceeded one hundred ; six in 
which the number was between twenty and one hun- 
dred ; and seventeen in which the number was s)y)rt 
of tw^ity ;* and the great capital and high character 
of diese banks renders the establishment of a weak 

* The number of haaks accoanted for is onlj twenty-nioe; 
but the erfor is that of tiie Reviewer. 
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one praeticaUy impossible* All the banks which isdue 
notes are joint stock companiesi consisting of a great 
number of partners, and possessing a laj^e capital, not 
merely subscribed, but actually paid up, and invested 
in mortgages and government securities ; ready always 
to cover any losses which the bank may sustain in its 
transactions. The directors place annually before the 
subscribers an accurate account of the affairs of the 
establishment. The amount of the dividends furnishes 
a perfect index to the proi^rity of the bank, being 
always paid out of the annual profits, and never out of 
the subscribed capital. The price of the shares also 
supplies another criterion of the state of the establish- 
ment, being as regularly sold sa bank stock or canal 
shares in this country, and varying, of course, with 
the amount of the dividends. No branch of the 
system is involved in mystery or concealment. The 
public know the amount of the subscribed capital, 
and, by the means just mentioned, they know what • 
profit it is making. 

Obtaining in this manner the confidence of the 
public, they are enabled to attract the spare capital of 
all classes by allowing irUeresi upon deposits. They 
allow one per cent, less than their lending price, and 
this constitutes their profit: and most people prefer 
taking the smaller rate of interest in consideration of 
the advantages of dealing with the bank; periect 
security, regularity in paying interest, freedom from 
ll>uble and anxiety, and, above all, the power of 
commanding their principal whenever they may want 
it; — and these are advantages which no man dealing 
directly with the borrower can enjoy. 

But they only borrow in order that they mft-y lend * 
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«--^ir profit is ^deHved from lending, and con^^ 
quently It is their business to lend whenever they, can 
do so with safety. Whoever, therefore, wantef money, 
and has aecurity^ is a welcome visiter at the bank* 
The usnal. way, where a man wants capital to carry on 
his business, is to establish what is called a easdi credit*^ 
that is^ to get somebody to be security to the bank for 
the sums which he may have occasion to draw out ; 
and the great advantage tensing to the borrower frosn 
ibis method is, that he ha» not to pay interest fromstbd 
beginning upon the whole five hundred pounds, or fiv« 
thousand pounds, or whatever sum it may be that his 
enterprise requires, but only on the twenty or thirty 
pounds which he may draw out from time to time ; 
and as he does not pay interest on a single pound an 
hour before he actually wants it, so neither does he for 
an hour c^er. For, as the proceeds of his undertaking 
bqB[in to »come in, he carries to the bank every week 
the twenty or thirty pounds which he has received at 
market, and it is immediately carried to his credit, and 
taken off the sum for which he is paying interest. The 
application of this banking system to the subject more 
immediately under our consideration is so ably shown 
in the Review, that I shall take the liberty of tran- 
scribing the very words. " To those who are at all 
acquainted with the subject, it is well known that 
nothing forms so powerful an impediment to agricul- 
tural improvement as a deficiency of capital. The 
farmer may be skilfiil, enterprising, and economics ; 
but without the conmiand of an adequate supply of 
capital, all these admirable qualities will prove 
unavailing ; or, at the very lea^, their efiects wifl be 
greatly retarded and circumscribed ;-^henee the alow 
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progrem of agriculture iu many parts of England. If 
is wrong to suppose that the English fanner is natu« 
rally less enterprising than persons of the same class 
in Scotland ; he would enter upon a career of spinted 
improvement if he could, but he possesses not the 
means necessary for this purpose, neither is his land- 
lord in a condition to supply the deficiency, and the 
inevitable consequence is, that no improvement is 
effected or undertaken. Indeed the consciousness that 
jiie cannot command the required capital frequently pre- 
vents the English farmer from forming even the wii^ to 
adopt a more spirited and profitable system of tillage. 
Very different, indeed, is the condition of the Scottish 
cultivator; — ^the moment he feels inspired with a 
desire to improve the tillage of his land, he encounters 
no difficulty in commanding the necessary supply of 
capital. If he possess a fair character for probity and 
industry, the sinews of improvement are instantly 
placed at his disposal, — ^he obtains a cash credit at the 
bank of the district, — ^he draws out whatever he wants 
to pay for labour or for other purposes, — ^he pays in 
the proceeds of the produce which he may have sold, 
and is charged with interest on the balance which 
may from time to time stand against him in the bank 
books. In the progress of time he begins to reap the 
fruits of his enterprise and industry, — ^he gradually 
draws less out and pays more in, until at length his 
relation to the bank becomes changed, — ^from being » 
debtor he becomes a creditor, — ^instead of deriving 
a^nmiodation under a cash credit account, he 
becomes a depositor of his surplus savings and profits, 
which are then lent out to other farmers of the district^ 
who are sure to be instigated to embark in the same 



|»'ofitable career of impl^dvdment, bolii by an example 
of soceesdy and by the facility of borrowing capital." 

Within these few days I have veiy opportunely 
been favoured witb a copy of the minutes taken before 
the Lords' Committee om the poor laws, in f8Sl, of 
which Lord Salisbury was Chairman, and I have the 
greatest pleasure in extracting from the evidence <^ 
the Rev. F. J. Faithfiill, some passages strongly con- 
firming, or, 1 should rather say, unanswerably prov- 
ing the great practical utility of such Institutions as 
these Scottii^ Banks. Mr. Fditlifull states that in the 
parish of Hatfield there are generaHly from ninety to ont 
hundred persons thrown vfon the parish for work at the 
eommencement of the winter; and that there is eertainiy 
^'uffident employment upon the land for the whole popular 
Hon, if the farmers had eapikU to employ them. And he 
further states that he derived his information from the 
farmers themselves of that parish, assembled in great 
numbers at his own tithe dinner. 

Can evidence be more conclusive, or facls n^re 
important? Here we have in one paiish a hundred 
«ien annually degraded to the rank of paupers, and 
we possess and neglect the means of employing 
eveiy one of them profitably ! It is so strange as to 
be scarcely credible, though resting on absolute 
demonstration. A specific cure exists for evils which 
our own fclly has brought upon us ; we refiise to adopt 
it,— ^aad we lay all the blame upon the ** geometrical 
ratio !" 



LETTER V. 

EMIGRATION. 

<< And Lot also, which went with Abram, h^ flocks^ 
and (lerdsy and tents. And the la^d waa xu^t; aU^ 
to bear them, that they might dwell togetbev^ Sof 
their substance was great, so that tUey cquUL Ml' 
dwell together. And Lot lifted up his eyesr aed 
beheld all the plain of Jordan,, that it was wall 
watered every where^ even aa the garden oi thei 
Lord, like the laod of Egypt a^ thou comest luaifto 
Zoar. . And liOt chose^ him all the plain of Jordan ;- 
and they separated themselves. Hxe one from. the 
other." 

If land, fertile as the shores of Lake Huron, oouid 
be had in unlimited quantity in any part of the'tbree* 
kingdoms, our embarrassments would instantly vaniah* 
Our unemployed, people would settle upon it,-^tKey 
would raise for themselves the necessaries of life in 
abundance, and they would improve the condition of 
t^ manufacturers as well as their own, by s^ndin^ 
them food in exchange for clothing. Every clasa of 
society would be benefitted., The master maimfag-. 
turer would make greater profit&-r-the capitalist higher 
interest, and the landlord would save the amouat of 
the poor rates ;-r-these points might be very ea^y 
proved, if it was thought they were likely to b^dis-^ 
puted. But whatever good effects might be expected 
from the cultivation of new land in EIngland, the 8m^ 
w^d arise from the occupation. of land in Canada-^ 
inffis the expense of the transit. Now we have the 
loeanaof conyeyii^g n^en or gopdd acrosii^th^. Atl^i^tio 
to an oact^ onqi^eationc^y ^upericnr tp my oOwn 
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nation, ancient or modem. Our navy costs us about 
five millions a-year, and a few vessels might be 
employed in carrying out emigrants quite as usefuUy 
as in sailing fix>m Portsmouth to Malta and back. In 
diaoussing the subject of emigration, there at^ three 
parties to be considered — the individual, the parish, 
and the kingdom. With regard to the individual, the 
benefits are great and manifold ; here he has a scanty 
allowance of bread, and no hope of amendment ; there 
he would soon have as much flesh and fowl, meat and 
dxink, as he chose to consume, with the certainty of 
obtaining as much freehold land of his own as he and 
his diildren could cultivate. I forbear details upon 
tills subject for the sake of conciseness. And to those 
who may be in search of a short and popular digest of 
information on the subject, I recommend a little 
pamphlet called, Marim Doyle's Hints on EmiffrtxHon, 
It Costs only a shilling. As to the effects of a wide 
system of emigration upon the nation at large, they 
i^ypear to be such as are stated above ; and I think 
the benefits to the individual and the nation are be- 
ginning to be pretty generally admitted. But it is the 
effect upon the parish, upon those who must bear the 
expense of the system, that requires the greatest consi- 
deration. The object being to prevent the accumula- 
tion of labourers beyond the effective demand for their 
labour^ we must first ascertain what ratio of increase 
it is whid) leads to this accumulation ; and then, what 
would be the expense of conveying the annual increase 
to the colonies. For the sake of simjdicity, le^|is 
suppose the case of a parish containing a thousand 
souls, from which it will be easy .to calculate the 
oonections necessary for. making ^ reaaamag appli- 



frim tte^pot>idft1iDn retixriis tiuiVo^^ ^n av^eragec^the 
Unifdom, there imm been aiKiVdthing upwards of a 
1iMb*d*flftmbirthsthitn deaths eyery year; aDd^coii8e» 
^tetly^^if thera ti^rer a third feiR^er biithfit, the popiilae 
tiMi'iii^iyid remain stakksmuy; but if t^yere^^ wore a 
third faw^ marriages^ihare would be a thkd fewer 
Mrthai and^ there&ie,. it seems demonstrable tiiat if 
i»e' ba/^ the means of cony^ying to Canada one 
marvled couple in thfee, the undue aoemnulatkm of 
the peopld will be prelreDiMv I say alwspya a mamsd 
t»nfiefh&cw3iBe it is not flt that man should ^/Skme; 
and beeaus^ if i^ female^ were left bdbind> one of 
my mbift important postulates would be m danger of a 
ptaotiieid refotBtamii 

l%a nuinber of marriagias wlaeh haa led to the pr^ 

sent ainnrfld w of people is found, by the same rataruSy 

tabo seiaen and a half inooetlMMisaiBd a»^ually ;^ ono^ 

Mid. of wh]!eiL'(Qr two Bmdi a hatf) is the muz^bar 

whaas ahiigration would keep ibe population statio* 

naiy. I ptesome that we cooid provide for some 

iueMase at hcanfei and that wa may t^ two coiqpUis 

M-yM! m Ate millibar to be provided wi& the^means of 

^€M^lp«tiob. And^ aetc^ding to the^ official statements 

pt^MidMid. by the Colonial office^, it would cost tha 

tpaiMi sixteen pounds each couple; butasitisnotlikely 

tbat^ftey wQtild be induced to go just ut the cheapest 

^illDifieoi, bt us aoppoae the em^atian delayed till 

Hmf^ had two ddldren, A child under seven yeais 

alH^doits oiiie4hiidri^ maA as an adult, and conse« 

il(lMi^ iSad Bxpekme par family wooM not exceed 

t^enty^oteporadda ;/ but^ to da it liberaUyi let us say 



eioni that fdr My poiihds a-year, a parish of one iiioU' 
sand people may free itself for erer from the expense 
and. misery attendant on an unemployed peasantry* 
It is just one shilling a-head on the population. In 
Hitchin parish it would conie to two hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year, anqL we pay nearly double that amouni 
annually for the support of surplus labour. I think, 
therefore, that a good system of emigration would be 
a measure of happiness to the individual, economy to 
the parish, and prosperity to the kingdom. As to the 
ntunbers who might be induced to go out, I think we 
ought not to argue against the probability of a large 
emigration from the experience of past years, /because, 
hitherto it has not been conducted on any intelligible 
system ; it has not been much encouraged eiUier by 
Government or by parishes, nor ha^e pains been taken 
to diffuse information respecting it; but, under all 
these disadvantages, there actually went out sixty-five 
thousand last year from the United Kingdom ; if that 
number could be only doubled, it would be always 
something; but I think it would not be too much to 
expect to raise it to two hundred thousand; and I 
would suggest that some such system as the following 
should be adopted : — ^let there be an office in Canada 
to which every settler should send word how many 
labourers he would employ, at a given rate of wages, 
the next year; and let this list be sent home, and the 
number required be made known in England by about 
Christmas. Individuals or parishes would imme- 
diately treat with Government, would pay intojhe 
Bank of England the stipulated price of the passage, 
and would put their emigrants on board ship on the 
day prescribed, after which the. Government dionld 
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be at tihe sole charge of conveying them to fhdr 
respective employers. They should be apprenticed 
or bound to their masters for five years, during which 
period their masters should retain a shilling a week 
each from their wages untQ the expenses of their 
passage were repaid, and which ought be remitted 
through the Government to those who advanced it. 
But though a well-ordered self-supporting system like 
this might be established, and probably will in process 
of time, yet, at the beginning, the parishes must be 
content to bear the expense, which, (supposing they 
never got a farthing back) would be less than they 
BOW incur. 

And, in considering the advantages of emigration, 
let it be always borne in mind that every man who 
tills the earth in Canada helps to maintain a manufac- 
turer in Lancashire ; and that to it we are indebted 
£)r all our vast trade with our colonies, and with the 
United States ; our trade with British North America, 
alone, employs twenty thousand seamen, and four 
hundred and seventy thousand tons of shipping. I 
have said nothing of New South Wales, because 
Canada is most easily got at ; but it possesses advan-^ 
tage« which will ultimately outweigh the inconve- 
nience of the longer voyage, and the tide of emigra- 
tion will set in towards that quarter. And what man 
is there who does not exult at the prospect of planting 
at the opposite extremity of the globe another nation 
of Englishmen, greater and mightier than we, to 
•pread the blessings of Christianity and civilization 
ov^.the dark islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
to have dominion over them, and subdue them ! It is 
presumptuous to speak too confidently of the designs 
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6F Pro^dende, b^k i ^ ^ntirdjh^er^ that thb ua* 

exaai^ed increase of oar peaple is i|iteiided4o compel 

118 to go fordi and takd poaeesooii. EngUoid seems 

now ta be the choeen nation ; oiir language^ onr mien* 

nerS) and our religion^ are fast spreading orer Nortiii 

Ammca, the Cape of Good Hope, India^ and Au^ra* 

lia. It is ^thout example in history that any natiod 

should rale, and occupy, and people regions so Ysst 

and so distant. '< For ask now of tiie days that aiis 

past, whidi wore before thee, sinoe the day that God 

cxeated man upon the earth; and ask from Ihe one 

side of heaven unto the other, whe&er there hath bees 

any such thing as this great thing is, or hatii beenr 

heard Uke it?" 



LETTER VL 

AORICULTURAL BETUBNS.— PUBLIC WOBKS. 

TiBEiSKB is one more stibject connected with the 
Ikgriecdture of the country which may as weH be men- 
tioned now, — I mean the produing of penodusd 
returos of tilie number of a^ies of each species cf 
produce grown in £kigkmd. The necessity for keep- 
ing a steady eye- upon the state of our agncidtare 
iamst be apparent to every one who reflects upon the 
limited extent of sor&ce of the kmgdom, and the 
rapid increase <^ our xmmbers (which, lor Great 
Biritam and < Irelapd, amounts to about dght hundred 
a 4ay .) '■ The eurfiuse of JEkigland and Wkles contains) 
about $7,000,000 acres, and the annexed table shows 
the number of acres pep head at eadi of the tfaaoea 
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foUowing periods, assuming that the population will 
sustain its present rate of increase :-^— 
In 1801 .. 9,000,000 .. 4j 

1821 .. 12,000,000 .. 3 y acres per head. 

1851 .. 18,000,000 ..2) 
From which it is obvious, that in 1851 there will not 
be food enough grown in England to support the 
people, unless, by that period, we can contrive to 
make as much grow upon one acre as grew upon two 
in the beginning of this century. Having already 
taken measures for ascertaining the periodical increase 
of our numbers, we ought also to have official infor- 
mation of the increasing or decreasing capability of 
ihe soil to maintain them : for which purpose I would 
suggest that, at the proper season of the year, a suffi- 
cient nimiber of printed forms should be issued from 
the Secretary of State's office to some individual in 
every parish, whose business it should be to deliver 
one to every occupier of land in the parish, and he 
should be required, under a small penalty, to fill it 
up, and send it back by a given day. The individual 
charged with the parish returns would then digest 
them all into one, and send it by the post to White- 
hall, where a digest should be made of them for each 
county, as well as for the whole kingdom, and the 
results should.be published in the London Croxette, 
The nuniber of printed forms required, and conse- 
19 qoently the expense of printing them, might be ascer- 
tained from the population returns, in which the 
number of occupiers of land in each parish is stated. 
It might take, perhaps, from 150,000 to 200,000. 
The trouble to the fisurmers would be too incondder- 
able for a moment's consideration. It could not take 



acres of wheat a&d of odwr; thiigsit ii» IhmL do ^i 
last year. It mightt.tidce ihe oreroecr a&MT konmta 
digest iaapaoUmturDs; Aiidittiaf^Eaoneiii^lagredin 
the Secretary of State's offietr.to fenui^ tiheiwhole 
laigfat )» enqdeyed upon iAiiSemmeAA€Kt..mmiiSm 

h^ fiuhfiil 0f impottaoit prmetioal jaSoBenfouL Ksiovm 
iiigth6JBtatoof:|hft>enti9ejSiBriKe<)^ kJagdoKiy wfti 
oiiiitd^ jadge more accunakely tof its oapaMply ef iim; 
oMMMMd ^ nA mbtkm^ mEkA A^ abIo>ftft; 

set at' i«0t tBaay idiffieult quMtioos wpiMi eadi. ipiniitt^ 
afr opfA la^rs^ MugNUkkkn; caUsmtKHkof wadte iuide^ 
&o» Wa sbcmld ^iklao see laore. exactly Jhmt agiionkuffii' 
waattflhotad by the* impiMititw op rspeal of pHrti0^;|]9F> 
taaBe% ^aud elwuM poobabl^ find (tkiat 'many effKriaj 
afetrihiledi^i tfaem wiens oinrkig ta. somndmgr. itlaSbc< 
Bfisiay £eu»I8 in Mgand to Aat^poor^jvhiQiV'iunR appete 
anomafoivi^ tcnr are attribttted to:«saDg«aifHBfl^ mightt 
probafofy j»e •ej^lained iby tika cQQtemporoBeouftyiaim 
draase-ardfiore^ise «>f 'Some praticidarsirtof prodnp^ 
Klitkasttdifiiald be «(»aiiuttad^**-<if fteasa pasmiMiffMi& 
be geaeDHlly used ioisteaid of hon^Bs^*^^ aoy^ gpiail 
MHHBhani f fr davteDtKHiS'. shouid taka p^ica^ ivna .sh^iaUi 
baable.t(\a|ppi9Cttte th&canseqoexMeaiwithrac^iiUMqr^ 
The.p«egDtftsi«!a4q[xtead/o£oMr 4sop% tildkjM.Swadak 

ainiaotod^ a4iir^.aa«pgr;riia«g6 m^bfiBatian^Mt^ 
aa &«fta (bread ^. polwloes^rttiiiQp jbaar^ ^ 
IflOB. We ahBisrId.iMBre thb.iaie^oaatf ^aaarj^ttiiiiag laiff 
itMS^aasLor jdeawiaa buibefei^tsi^ tjiftadil^iiypditbi 
dfcolaof iighjaad Im^pdMiiiq^prodiaa^ite. i biW 
«My . inqxickaiit stslistioat>diflsiutfiiM<a.in0eMi^ 
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;iiBM|^ if Ifae umwtAim «C>piiblie w^orkfti Tbrtcv^ tte 

capable^ ia, thorefiiray entirdy loat to tba o nupawiity ^ 



Single pariahes are not of themdelves competent to 
undertake works of this nature, because they generally 
extend into many parishes, and nothing can be done 
in such cases unless they all agree, which they never 
do. Suppose, for instance, it were desired to make a 
canal or a railway from Hitchin to Biggleswade, it 
would be a hopeless task to seek the co-operatioA of 
all the parishes through which it must pass. Some 
higher c»ithonty is, therefore, wanting ; such, for in- 
stance, as a Board oi Internal Improvements, com* 
posed of engineers and others, who should examine 
into the merits of projects of Hiis nature, and should 
have power to authorize tbe execution of such as they 
might approve. Suppose such an undertaking to cost 
twenty thousand pounds, and that for every hundred 
pounds subscribed the parish should have the right of 
sending^ one man tol)e employed upon it; and sup- 
pose the pdiish of Hitchin to be desirous of sending 
ten men to be so employed, they might borrow the 
thousand pounds required^ pay the interest out of the 
saved w^es of the ten men, and» when the canal was 
complete, they might sell their shares, and repay the 
thousand pounds. When I say that all this ndghi be 
d<me, Itim perfectly aware of tiie very different results 
which also migU take phice. Visionaiy sphemes -v^ 
might be undertaken, or reasonable projects might be ^f^ 
mismanaged, so that the parish should lose every 
iarthing it bad advanced ; but it seems not impossible 
ta devise such a plan as should secure the proposed 
■advantages, and ward off the contingent evils; and 
no subject can be suggested more worthy, of the atten- 
tion,x>f those who have talents and leisure for such 
^iveatigations. 



LETTER VIL 

^ EDUCATION. 

I HAVB now come to that part of the fivdhjeet yrbkih 
^|»ars to me to be ineompimlbly tiie meet importwt 
of all — ^the education of the peopte ; by whieh i m^ufk 
80 tettding and training ibem in their youA» that 
when they grow nipy they may' be. more able 9oi more 
disposed to do their duty in that etate of Ufeunloi "Wbindk 
it may please God to caH them. With whatever 
diffidence it may be becoming to iirge other untried 
•dbemes of national improv^aenty I conceive that, cb 
this sabjecty we are entitled to speak boldly, beofMis^ 
we have here the authority of revelatkm. From It 
we learn that rich and poor have equal CSiristian 
rights and duties; and ihat it is the principal business 
of all men on earth to form dieir character by acquiring, 
a knowledge of the relations tShey stand in to the Yes^ 
of &e universe, and by practising the duties whidi 
ariae out of tibose relations. They whose oare ia 
eon&aed to the temporal comfiirts of the pecq^ have 
not hitherto pBsd sufficient attentkm to the intimate 
conneotion subsisting between ibe mosrals and ther 
prosperity of communities. In thb aad most othisr 
Qountries the peasant's life has Jbitherto been one 
unvarying rcmnd of toil to procure him fcod^ andde^ 
to fit him lor toil. ThaJttaeniihtaM.}mh(M^ 
fi)odtT--tfaat» in the tmwt of tiiehr Inpow they i^ouid «i* 
bread, is ihe command of Providence^ and is not to be 
either enraded or Gomplaiiaed of. Butihesuatentation 
of life Jias. in it an ultexiar object ; the body ia to ba 
kept in heaUu tn <»ider ^t the mind may be in ai 
ooadMeil.to.aiMpMint.itwIf vdlfc the objeola. of itsl 
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creation — ^to reflect on its own state, and to conform 
itself to the precepts of revelation. But this course of 
thought and discipline is so far firom the common 
tenotkir of the peasant's life, that the very mention of 
it excites a feeling of incongruily, if not of ridicule ; 
and nothing can show more strongly than this feeling 
how much the present state of things is out of harmony 
with revealed truth. It is impossible to ai^e the 
question reasonably, without making religion bear a 
prominent part in it. Our sense of duty — our moral 
sense/ as it has been called — ^is an emotion arising out 
of the contemplation of the relation which we stand in to 
some other being. The emotion, for example, of Love 
towards the Deity arises immediately from our percep* 
tion* of his Ooodness towards us^ in like manner as the 
emotion of Fear is excited by a perception of Us 
Power, and of Reverence, by that of his Wisdom ; 
and none of these emotions can arise without a per* 
ception of the corresponding attribute ; and ihe foroe 
and fervour of the emotions will be in proportion to 
the certainty with which we know, and the frequency 
with whidi we contemplate, those attributes. When 
these sentiments become habitual to the mind, they 
will arise spontaneously to check our inclination to do 
any act which would outrage them ; and, besides other 
effects, they will have a strong tendency to produce 
those moral qualities on which worldly prosperity is 
chiefly dependent — ^namely, honesty, industry, tern- 
^perance, and frugality. 

We do not deal fisdrly by the poor. In our religious^ 
controversies we are forward enough to contend that 
good actions can only spring fix)m sound faith, that is to 
say, a conviction of the truth of Christianity, growings 



out of an adequate kxiQwledge c^ its evidea<ie»; but 
we do not give them the required knowledge, and yet 
we reproach them with the want of those fruits which 
we ourselves confess will grow from no other root. 
^* There is no straw given unto thy servants, and they 
say unto us, ' make brick ;' and behold thy servants^ 
are beaten, but the fault is in thine own people/ "^ 

But, besides the improvement of the morals, theie 
are many other blessings attendant on the diffijsiok^ of 
knowledge. Educated men would best know what> 
under any circumstances, was most for their owb 
good ; and they would know how to set about effecting 
it If any other plaoe^ or any other occupation, pre^ 
sented more advantages than their own, they wQuld 
immediately avail themselves of itt Intellectual culture 
would introduce a more refined tone into their feelings 
and conversation, and would banish much of that low 
profligacy which we see and lament. Such a people 
would be at shelter from political delusion, as well as 
from fanaticism in reli^on. Some men, I believe, 
. x>bject to education from an unhappy association in ^ 

ih&t minds between it and popular discontent ; but, 
on the contrary, it seems clear that a. knowledge of 
their rights and duties will have a tendency to secure 
. for the people all to which they are entitled, and 
to prevent them asking for any thing else. They 
would not then be so easily led away by factious 
demagogues; a man of education would not send a 
Member to Parliament for promising that the pint pot 
should hold a quart, or the shilling loaf be sold for 
sixpence* In all contests betwixt the Government and 
the people, one party, at least, must be wrong; but 
there is nothing which so surely keeps the Government 



•tep is wft«ob«d by aa^ iaieUig^fit people. A&d iS,^atL 

fttt otiHaf haady Ae peK^li^ We^wtong, it mufrtbeo^^ 

o- the rmy ignonHcis M^hick w^ pvopose ta ii^Midvti, 

WiOiia Ae next ilky y^Aitethet^ Wilt necMlttHiy be 
IJMMdlL&Eiges'm'thecfc^^tatieikc^BO^ andonour 

^teefadcm it diBpeUd^ wli4^«r or not ^ mad^^ whosis 
j^yaictkl fi»^ce is iril^Midifbl^ ehall be endowed with the 
limraiBlBof veaaod and r^ligi^Yii Who would like to 
ptm hb life in ttie mx&e wem wil^ a ra<mg or ah 
i£dt^|iattf? Itbnotiiededsa^t^eDnteiidiiiateduea- 
tfdti^ wiU be a iiptoeib rea^edy fi^ dyi ills| whoever 
iH^t^ fot that will wfldt ftd^ eve^-4t is std&dient todio# 
03t^ It^fHil do a great de^ of good^ 

I vr^e iboB topie widi the more eameatalm^ bedaoide 
I thteJrit the Alpha a&d Omega of permanent improve* 
Uteht. The predate of Christiani'fy require it^t is 
oafled for by the advancing istisb^ of rival natiims^t is 
^ftade* n^is&miy by pelifioal cirj^iHnstan^es at hxm^-^ 
tiievlrant of if fitanda i& the way of every dbiSnestic 
iinpro^ement. If vrn deairie^ to address ^e Ingiier 
classesi the new^apers and reviews are opeli to n# ; 
but how aard We to.make ourselves heiird by the mass 
of the people, when we wish t«» convey any uselUl 
knowledge, c^ t6 dissipate aiiy pc^tdio" d^ladon ? By 
those who Will give themselves the tronble to Ihihlt the 
xbatl^ontyndeida^aneottsproofwin bei%^nired; but 
there are those tb whom examples address themselv^ 
witik greater fin^, atid I would recjuest &em to lo6k 
at N«w England, Scotliind> and Switza^li^d^ tmd to 
contrast thfeir condition with ihAt dT Russufcy Spiling and 
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l^irkey. France is makiiig great efibrts to educate 
her people, and will soon head us if we do not get on. 
Ad a nation, we cannot aflbtd to waste the talents of 
our pe!(^le in the shameful way we are doing. Nature 
gives us men capable oi advancing human happiness 
as much as Watt: or Jenner/and we set them to break 
stones upon the highway. There is nothing at all 
absurd in supposing that men aiie now passing their 
lives in total ignorance, who, under better auspices, 
might have contributed as' much to the wealth of ^e 
nation as Arkwright or Wedgewood ! 

It is tnost desirable to engage the public attention 
to these matters, now we have an interval of repose. 
A year and a half ago, in the memorable winter, of 
1830-31, the aspect of ^ings was such that no man 
felt his person or his property secure ; the very foun- 
dations of society were rocking beneath our feet. We 
then perceived the inconvenience of popular ignorance ; 
we vowed (as is usual in such cases) to do many 
nl>table things, if we only escaped from the tempest 
which then was raging; and, in short, nothing was 

heard of except plans for bettering the condition of 
the poor. ** Bui when Pharaoh hom thai ihe raki^ and 

the haUf and Ae ihunders were ceased,* &c. 



LETTER Vni. 

V 

EDUCATION. 

To education, as d^ned in my last Letter, I do not 
think any rational objection can be made ; and I now 
proceed to consider what means ulre possess of difiiising 
it. The time which the pocnr can spare from their 

£ 



daily labour wiU ahrajB be limitod, but will b^ tuflU 
cieat to prodnoe great dfecte, if it be caniqUy em" 
ployed ; and if we cannot teacb all thai is desirable^ 
let us teach half, or a qi^aarter — let us never r^fti^ to 
do all that we can, because we cannot do all we wish. 
Eveiy child may be able to read and write by the 
tiipe he is eight years old, and almost every c|iild may 
r^dnain at school till twelve, many till fourteen or Sfi 
teen. Within those limits children may be taught the 
most useful applications -of arithmetic ; such, for in* 
stance, as have re&rence to ben^t clubs, rates oi 
interests, and tables of moortdity, book-keepii^y and 
the elements of mechanios and chemistry. When tbdr 
necessary avocatiQiis take them away from the day 
school, the bulk of them may attend school in the 
evening fbr an hour or two, where ih^ may learn the 
elements of domestic economy, the laws of heat, the 
mode of ventilating and finnigiating houses, the princi- 
ples of improved agriculture, and the simpler trades, 
and mechanical inventions ; and may leceive expla* 
nations respecting the evils of combinations amongst 
artifioers, the prii^ciides which regulate the rale of 
wages, &c. ; and finally, they may all receive instruc- 
tion for three or four hours every Sunday for an inde- 
finite time, which would be by far the most important 
branch of the system. Their Sunday reading should 
comprise a thorough knowledge of' the contents of the 
Bible, the evidences of its genuineness and authenti- 
city, the fulfilment of prophecy, the past and present 
state of the Jewsi the times aod clrpumsiaoces in 
which the several pwJms and episties weje v^t^t 
<be mimiwrs and #^0lom alluded to in Sciipt^irei 994 
the teiAimooy bome ^ traditk>& and by modem 



ecience to the truih of several facts mentioned in the 
Mosaic History — such as the age of the i^rorld, the fall 
of man, the delnge, and the descent of mankind from 
a single pair. 

I would next inth)duce the study of natural history, 
accompanied always ^th such ^flections as raise it 
into natural theology. There seems to be a peculiar 
fitness in teaching natural theology to those who pass 
so much of their time in the open air as agricultural 
labourers. Suppose every young man w^ led feirly 
add leismely through a few such books as Paley's 
Theology, White's Natural History of Selboume, and 
Amott's Elements of Physics*, the process of getting 
up these books would be in itself delightful; and, 
lAtfaout being a prophet, or the son of feL prophet, 1 
venture to foretell that the knowledge thus acquired, 
the curiosity infused, and the mode cf reasoning made 
habitual, would elevate the lads far above the present 
average of intelligence. Paley's owh words on this 
subject are too beautiful to tLre, though a thousand 
tliiMd' repeated. **hi a niofal point of view I shall 
not, I believe, be contradicted, when I say that if one 
train of thihldng be more desirable than another, it is 
that whid) regards the phenomena of nature, with a 
constant reference to a supreme intelligent author* 
To have tfiade this the habitual sentiment of our 
minds, is to have laid A^ foundation of everything 
Which is reli^o^. The world thenceforth becomes a 
t^tk^le, and life Itisflf one continued act of adoration.' ' 

Not nnd limong Ud but would wish the minds of hift 
oWn drflili^n to be imbued with knowledge and feel- 
ings <)f this exalted nature; but db we grudge them to 
the poor? 0rd6w« Uifkrir a smaller acquaintance with 
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the doctarines and duties of religion enough for them ? 
In truth, no man is so profane — ^but we oo/ as if we 
thought so ; and I fear that^ without our being aware 
of it, there exists in many of us a lurking dash of pride 
which revolts at the contamination of such absolute 
equality. The Lieutenant is to be saved before the 
Ancient ; a long way, therefore, before the rank and 
file. 

Besides the direct instruction imparted by the teach- 
ers, I should expect that much would be incidentally 
acquired by the boys themselves in reading for amuse- 
ment ; the habit of doing which I should labour very 
assiduously to infuse. It may be enjoyed under all 
circumstances ; it is cheap ; it leads to an increase 
of knowledge and virtue; and, moreover, the poor 
have few other amusements. Do we expect, then, 
that the toU-wom labourer will prefer his book to his 
ale and his supper ! Assuredly not. '^ Pour ^fdter ha 
meiUeures cha$e9 il sufit de les outrer,** On the Con- 
trary, we believe that he will be able to provide him- 
self with mcHre ale and a better supper. But there are 
times and seasons, there are winter evenings, there 
are hours of sickness, and, above all, there are Sun- 
days. Every man is conscious that in certain states 
of the mind amusement of some kind or other is indis- 
pensable. Now, there is scarcely any amusement 
open to the labouring man but the alehouse. Reading 
may not be able to contend on equal terms with die 
attractions of the glass and the song, but it is wise to 
introduce an antagtmist principle, be its power greater 
or less; and unless the poor be provided with some 
innocent relaxation, we are not quite ina conditfam to 
cast stones at them. /P€ Ssure mimptuously* every day » 



attend parties; we hant, shoot^ read, and enjoy 
many inode8X)f pastime ; and we call a poor man hard 
namm if he sctek an hour's relaxation from miioh 
severer labour, in tiie only way which is open to him! 
^* See how yon Justice rails upon yon simple thief. 
Hfitfk in thine ear; change places, and handy dandy^ 
which is the Justice and which is the thief?" 

If there still r^nain any man of such j^oomy and 
deqpanding temper as to suppose that the increase of 
human intelligence can lead to permanent disorder in 
the Commonwealtii, I beg him to remember that the 
question is now, what culture can be bestowed upon 
tiie hea^ and hearts of a people that can read? Pro- 
vision has been made, almost universally, for teaching 
&e people to read; and the question ia, whether we 
6hall make that talent beneficial by training th^ 
«ninds to virtue, and supplying them witii wholesome 
instruction, or whether we shall abandon them to the 
jiropagatore of sedition and blasphemy? The miere 
aaked ability to read is not a blessing in itself, and 
there xnight be reason with those who, fearing its 
penRNnsion to bad ends, would have witiiheld it alto- 
getiiGr; bat there is none with them who, seeing its 
«rist«iee and its power, refuse to give it a proper 
direction. I know that it is not an unoonmion prac- 
tiee for a large o^Noipany to be collated in an alehouse 
ia chiiBBh time on Sunday, and for one of the party 
la ftand up and.Tead inflammatory newspapers to tiie 
^eat: educated men would believe as much of these 
-famhratiQiis as might be true — ^ignorant men have no 
"Aflio^ bat ta firallow tiiem in the lump. Perlu^ 
some of these respectable aathi^rities may assert thAt 
all the iBs which man's day-mixture undergoes axe 
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owing to the tithe^ the Houae of Lords, or the Monar* 
chy — and perhaps the contrary may be easily proved; 
but the difference is, that the enemy has taken the 
trouble to make the assertion, and that we havQ not 
taken the trouble to disprove it. 

For having thus made agriculture and education 
the two main pillars of national prosperity, I am hap* 
pily able to adduce the very highest human axithority. 
In Dugald Stewart's Preliminary Dissertation, pre- 
fixed to the last edition of the Encydopeedia Britain* 
nica, he quotes the opinion of Lord Bacon on these 
two subjects. His words are — " What I wish chiefly 
to remark at present, is the paramount importance 
which he (LDrd Bacon) has attached to the education 
of the people, comparing, as he has frequently done^ 
the effects of early culture on the understanding and 
the heart, to the abundant harvest which rewards the 
diligent husbaiidman for the toils of the spring. To 
this analogy he seems particularly anxious to attract 
the attention of his readers, by bestowing on educati(Hji 
the title of the Gewgics of the Mind, identifying, by a 
happy and instructive metaphor, the two proudest 
functions intrusted to the legislature — ^the encourage- 
ment of agricultural industry, and the care of national 
instruction." 

These are the opinions of one Chancellor of KiBg^ 
land, aiid we have now an9ther who well knows their 
value ; and since the time when they .were first }»ro- 
noiinced by Lord Bacon, there has. not lived a miMV 
either on or off the woolsack, from whom their reduc- 
tion into practice might.be more reasonably expected 
than from Lord Brougham. 
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LETTER IX. 

COUNTY SOCIBTT, 

I HATB thus endeavoured to condense into the nar- 
rowest possible compass the thoughts which had 
occurred to me respecting the remedial measures most 
applicable to the present disordered state of society - 
and I now yenture to suggest the establishment <^ a 
County Association for the purpose of carrying those 
measures into effect. 

The principal topics adverted to in the preceding 
Letters have been Agricultural Schools^ Scotch Banks, 
Emigration, PubHc Works, and Popular Education. 

A parish' is too small a district to undertake these 

things, as will be evident from a mere inspection of the 

list, and a National Society would be as much too 

large as a Parish Sodety would be too small* It could 

neitiier obtain tiie local knowledge, nor possess the 

confidence required for conducting its operations with 

smscesisr. A few hundred pounds a-year would be but 

a trifle, compared with the objects in view^ and the 

isderests at stake ; and I conceive that, judiciously 

tnaoaged, that smn might be sufficient. Supposing 

such a society formed, they might proceed to the 

establishment of agricultural schools in some such 

manner as tiie following :— They should inquire for 

some intelligent farmer, who is already in the habit 

of tiiUdng pupils, and who has in his house sufficient 

aoeommodation for a considerable number, and they 

dumid provide him with a scientific tutor. In the 

moming/tibte boys would 'employ themselves, as they 

do now, in personally observing and assisting in the 

'affiurs of the farm, and, in the evening, they would 
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rec^e from the ti|tor i^tft^etipi; in'chemistryy botany, 
the structure and diseases of cattle, the knowledge of 
insects, and of the weather, natural philosophy, and 
))9ok-^eeppg. I .suppppe jtb^^t .^ eq^ple pf yeai^p Well 
ei^lqye^ woi^d be sufficient to giv^ ypuog m^n a 
^llipe^nt kno^^ledge of those mf^^i^; I baye no 
doubt they would study then^ wjl^ j^vidityi Aod I am 
«ure tfae^ praQtiical fiurining ix^ e^fir ,1^ would be 
Kio^y ippcpved. The soqiety joui^t prpyid^ a libissicy, 
museum, and philosophical app^x^sM?^ A difficu^jty 
mU^t pDe^^t iftpejf, in 4^ first ii^ta(K5e, «i findiag a 
Sf9S^Pl^i batiai^w:pijjyig^ly.be.jattth^bc»»^^ 
&r tkfi B^^pf thi# jisfir wp^W b^ vibe tutow ,cf the 
jie^t, #nd eio acppstaut^suQ^oiBiiQiit would bQ.provi^. 
73i8 imntiLt^n should .lie ^rertjaed ia tk» ^so^inigr 
j^^qpf^ Jor a .tw4y€montit^ .wd tbe members of tfa« 
IK^9i9j^ sbpuJId niie tbeir in^iieni^ m, getting boys s^nt 
jtjjuere figt jpffst, 00 ^ to ^t the thing going, and then 
ttff^ imi^ be Jw:dly » doubt of iis ^saceeBs; fiar a 
fi|i7n(^, i^ obopijinf^ ;^ i9(ii0pl /pr bis.son, would natn« 
JTflPy fiwr, (if fte.c4wn»e w«ee not imns^^) ," Wbe?- 
|]tk^^tbfl99 tip9gi» be ^ jMiy itae or jmt, wa shall ^st 
(t^f^ fpr nplhjiiO^T-rthe bg^ ..will inoehra fiie vmml 
yffibcue^f^ m4 tiim i^Mf^» be it iRorth. little or much 
nrrippd^ tber^il^ by aH means jbt jis bane it/' If 
W<l^fK<(¥liftlom Hoow their anu interest, Ihey^^viU 

iNDodaiclivenesB of the eoU nf4 Iwnyfi yfid '^^'^ jAaniiiiiai. 
^y%9VVJ'nth th9 jikJU of ibe brnflihaBdmaM, impwiy* 
^Ueei^ie fKeeMy ^ eeiae in iteeffivts as in* 

^d{»^IMicmb|r;<».AeJU0^^ aMg^cQi^ 
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science, if they would either establish a separate pro> 
fessorship of rural economy, or (which perhaps would 
be better) engage the professors of the several sciences 
to give two or three lectures, each on the applications 
of his peculiar science, to the purposes of agriculture, 
and so arrange these supplementary lectures that they 
might be attended as one course* 

With regard to the Scottish system of banking, I 
am perfectly aware that, during the existence of th« 
Bank of England charter, we are prohibited by law 
from introducing it. In the meantime, the Society 
might lay the surest foundation for its success, by 
diffusing a knowledge of its principles, and of the 
benefits likely to result from it. 

As to public works, I am free to confisss that I think 
the execution of them would belong rather to the 
Government than to a County Society; but, as the 
advantage to the poor fi^m this source will be more 
obvious, and more immediate than frx>m aiiy of the 
other measures proposed^ the Sodety might do Uie 
state some service, if they would ascertain what under- 
takings were feasible, and wouM press them upon the 
attention of the Grovemment. 

But, in promoting emigration, .the Society ntiglit 
take a more active part* The chief obstacles to it 
now are the want of knowledge, the wstnt of funds, 
and the dislike to leaving home. Hie remedy for the 
wantof knoidedgeis suflScien^ obvious ; wesde by 
the papers that numbers of emigrants are daily 
embarking fix>m almost every port in the kingdom, 
and the Society dioold obtain precise infcnmatton 
as to the details of tii» several plans adopted ; UHty 
lAosld also procurcr aodprintsoiiie of iheletteswlrieh 
will, of counei be received from -many of these emi« 
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gi^ts respecting their proceedings and their success 
in the cdony . If, in fact, the change be for 4he better, 
m general acquaintance with these details would make 
other men anxious to emigrate — ^would stimulate them 
to provide themselves, as far as they could, with the 
necei^sary funds, and would induce parishes to supply 
what might be wanting. The first two diflBcultics 
being thus obviated, we come to the third, which the 
society might greatly reduce by devising, a system of 
Qombinaticm, and so contriving that all those who 
wished to ^^migrate firom this bounty might go together 
if they pleased. It Tequires some nerve to face the 
Antipodes single-handed, to ^o forth fi*om your own 
people and your father's house to the 6nds d the earth, 
Among total 'strangers, not knowing what to do nor 
'Wliom to ailk; In such disheartenihg circumstances it 
is a greftt thing to have ** kenn'd folk" about you ; and 
^ man Would find his home-sickness very much alle- 
viated if he were to go out with 200 other Hertford* 
•diire people, who should not only accompany him oil 
the voyage, but live with him in the colony. The 
•men would feel tiiemselves under the protection of the 
society, and would be preserved from the hardships 
and disappointments to which emigrants have often 
been subjected ; they have gone at the wrofig time of 
,the year, or to the wrong place^ or liie wrong sdme^ 
thing, and have had much to suffer in consequence ; but 
the Society might fumi^ the emigrants with ))iy>pier 
instructions at all points, and hate an ageitit in tii6 
^ccdony to receive Ihem. 

Widi l^gard to education, the businl^ of tht^ 3o(set^ 
wdold foe to collect aild compart the b«it sysrtetoil h<Hir 
iiiiiie^ eitiier in Eiurope or Atfurieisk^^-'^ sel^ ftom 
them n^atever viloable hints ib^ nfiixrd, aod tfms to 
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form ^ pe](f0ct ^ ^y9terx^ aa the(y ^iould deyia^ fpr tN 
<^uc$^^QA both of boys and girls ; %n account of whic^ 
they would print and circulate. They wo^ld then. 
indtitatQ a few mo<Jkl ickooU here and there, and would 
procure a supply oi all suph books or implements ^ 
tbiy i^t^m might require ; they would i^lso publish 
Ust^i^the books most suitable for parpohial libraries 
and would occasionally.print and cirpulate cheap bookft 
and tracts of their own. I confess I think it difficul|; 
to overrate the good effects that might result from, 
education. Its influence over the human mind is 
almost omnipotent. If men are bom equal, to wbi^ 
else than the teaching SjUd training received in youth 
are we to attribute the difference between Englishmen 
and Frenchmen, Jew and GrentUe, Greek and Turk ?, 
If the saint and the savage were to change circum- 
stances, without doubt they would change characters too^ 
But, besides attending to the particulars above sug- 
gested, the Society might be of great use in forming a 
centre of communication and a bond of union between 
the smaller Benevolent Societies in the county. They 
might pubUsh an annual account of the state of the 
several parishes, so that, if one were better conducted 
than the rest> it might serve as a model; and, if 
another were much behind, it might be excited to 
improvement* The public would know what benefit 
cial institutions existed in the county, and th^y. would 
know wher^ to go if they wanted advice or assistance 
in establishing ti^m elsewl^re. If it were desired to 
open a Dispensa^j or a Savings Bai^k, or a Sunday 
^oq1» in any place, theinhabitants would have before 
t^em the experience of some similar thing which had 
beezi found to answer in their own county ; and a good 
example exhibited near home would have double the 
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influence cS one at a distance. We should live more 
in the presence of each other, and should stimulate one 
anollier to exertion. 

Our fate is in our own hands— nothing but manly 
and sustained exertion can clear away the difliculties 
which supineness has suffered to thicken round us ; 
but there is no cause for despair. There never was a 
time when there existed more intelligence or public 
spirit than at uiis day ; but hitherto they have wanted 
concert and direction. Let an AssadaUan be fbrmedy 
and let it be remembered by those whom Providence 
has blessed with wealth and education^ that it has 
imposed on them the obligation of using those talents 
for the benefit of their neighbours. If they neglect their 
duty — ^if they sleep upon their poet — ^they prove them- 
selves unfaithful stewards to their bountiful Master, 
and assuredly they shall " have their reward." 

The stake is as great as the most ambitious can wish 
to play for. On the one hand, if we fold our arms in 
idleness, the squalid poverty, the hopeless destitution 
of the people must go on increasing, till it brings on, 
Aist, universal want, and then a servile war ; and, on 
the other hand, if every man, whether possessed of one 
talent or often, will fairly and honestly exert himself 
in his station ; if all will but do their best to develope 
and bring out the intellectual capabilitiee of England, 
*^ there seems," to use the admirable words of Sir 
John Herschel," there seems scarcely any conceivable 
** limit to the degree in which the average physical 
** condition of great masses of mankind may be 
" improved, their wants supplied, and their conveni- 
'* ences and comforts increased," 

WILLIAM HAWKINS. 

Hiiehin, Hsrisp June \Uhf 1888. 



